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~ Memorabilia. 





‘HE Cornhill for January first and fore- 

most opens up for us the life of Katherine 
Bradley and Edith Cooper, the aunt and 
niece whose conjoined work as ‘‘ Michael 
Field’? made them a distinct and significant 
figure in the literature of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


zine instalments from their diary and letters, 
which he was instructed to open and read at 
the end of 1929, with a view to making public 
such parts of it as he should think fit. This 
first instalment shows something of the rela- 
tions between ‘‘ Michael Field’? and Robert 
Browning. Probably one of the first articles 


readers will turn to are the memories from | 


fifty-three years at Harrow contributed by 
Mr. J. F. Moore, late Manager of the Har- 
row School Book Shop. Mr. Moore makes 


fugitive sketches of many now famous charac- | 
ters, but the best parts of the article we think | 
van- | 
ished buildings and with the Harrow school- | 


are those concerned with some of the 


songs and the men who made them. A paper 
rather to linger over is Mrs. Clement Par- 


sons’ ‘ A Picture Lover [Old Style],’ recollec- | 


tions of the writer’s godfather, whose pic- 
tures (largely Cotman, Crome and Stark) 
were to him intimate and deeply understood 
possessions. His attitude recalls. on nobler 
lines, le Cousin Pons and tends to interpret 


the mind of those who love art better than | 


nature. Beside this we should put Miss 
Margaret Ashworth’s study of ‘ The Compleat 
Horseman ’“—a scholarly and also humorous 
piece of work, discussing the translation of a 
French work by the Sieur de Solleysell, 
“Querry to the French King [Louis XIV] for 
his Great Horses.’’ ‘Greenland: A Visit to 
the Neighbours’ is a very telling picture of 
the life and manners of Eskimos, by Mr. 
Martin Lindsay, who took part in the British 
Arctic Air-Route Expedition. A good first 
number for 1932. 


year, | 


Mr. J. Sturge Moore, their | 
literary executor, is giving us in the maga- | 


| ()UR correspondent Mr. F. P. Leyburn- 
| Yarker, of Cambridge. writes to us about 
| Fabian Stedman, ‘‘the Father of Change 
| Ringing ’’: ‘‘ It is fitting that ‘ N. and Q.’ 
| should record his tercentenary, which was cele- 
| brated on Saturday, 5 Dec., in St. Benet’s 
| Church, in Cambridge. The Saxon tower of 
that church has been strengthened, and bell- 
ringers both male and female did assemble 
| from far and wide. A tablet to the memory 
of Stedman was unveiled, and after many 
years the bells rang out, while the whole day 
peals did ring forth from the towers of Great 
St. Mary’s, the Church of Our Lady and the 
| English Martyrs, and from Great St. An- 
| drew’s. Canon Coleridge made an appeal to 
| clergymen within a distance of fifteen miles 
| around Cambridge to search their registers 
| between 1631-1713, for Stedman’s baptism or 
burial, No mention of these events can be 
| discovered in Cambridge registers. He was 
a parishioner of St. Benet’s and at some time 
| parish clerk, A will has been found in Somer- 
set House, signed ‘ Fabian Stedman.’ One 
connected with the Excise, who left the sum 
of £10 to the poor of the parish ‘in which 
I was born,’ and search for the record of 
such a legacy is also requested. The donor 
| may have been the St. Benet’s parish clerk, 
; and master bell-ringer, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that he was. Search into the 
matter is invited.”’ 


| (SOLLECTORS will like to have note that 
the Print Collector’s Quarterly for this 
month contains a supplementary Catalogue to 
Pissarro by M. Jean Cailac, being a list of 
such states of his different prints as had 
; escaped M. Loys Deltiel. The items number 
| over one hundred and seventy. The list repre- 
sents careful examination of the etchings and 
lithographs which remained in the artist’s 
own possession, a collection dispersed a few 
years ago, and the compiler believes that the 
| right classification has now been established. 
| There is a useful explanation of the term 
maniére grise as employed bv Pissarro and 
| Degas, It represents a peculiar technical 
| process, the scraping of a plate, in passages 
where a grey effect was desired, with a solid 
| stick of emery, sharnened at the end to form a 
| kind of file. 
| An article we found very enjoyable, both 
|from Mr. Forrest Reid’s pleasant writing 
| and from the force and delightfulness of so 
| Stephen Gooden’s Line Engravings. Mr. 
Victor Rienaecker has a lavishly illustrated 
| Victor Rienaecker has a lavishly lilustrated 


‘article on Rowlandson Prints, and Signor 
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Augusto Calabi discusses two Documents on | chief prize of £50—being manifest as the best 


Stefano Della Bella. 


S we all know, on the night of Dec. 27-28 
Eros was brought back to Piccadilly 
Circus, It is a fact pleasant both in itself 
and also by reason of the public interest in 
it. About few London statues does it seem 


| 


| calls ‘‘ the real 


| British culinary apple. Apples the writer 
fruit of the masses’’; and 
though it may be true. as he says, that the 


English apples are unrivalled in flavour, we 


| suppose that, flavourful or flavourless, apples 


| come first as fruit over great 
| world, 


that much popular sentiment ‘has gathered. | 


Peter Pan, 


“ec 


in Kensington Gardens, among 
works of imagination,’? may perhaps find 
place beside Eros; and amone memorials 
there are Nelson on his column with the lions 
below him, and Charles I on his “ great 
horse.’’ But it is difficult to think of any 
other whose loss or restoration would require 
our thoughtful authorities to guard against 
the assembling of inconvenient 
enthusiasts as they did bv 
reinstated at night, 


'TPHE Warton Lecture on 


having Eros 


English Poetry 


part of the 
Other fruits also were seen busily 
co-operating with the industries of man—for 
example, the pineapple in British Malaya, 
arrives at our shores in a weight of 60,000 
tons annually. 


Two Hundred Years Ago 


crowds of | 


delivered last October by Professor Gor- | 
don was very naturally devoted to Virgil’s | 


influence on English poetry. 


Looking through | 


it in the brochure sent us by Mr. Humphrey | Eulte ; 
_obtain’d a Decree to put him in Poffeffion 


Milford (1s. net), besides such observations 


on English love of Virgil in the past as would | 


naturally be looked for (one striking point 
made is that Burke is one of the two English 
authors of the eighteenth century in whom 
Virgil may best be traced), we were glad to 
find that the lecturer can express a_ belief 
that by the professional students of this work 
Virgil has never been better understood than 
in our modern times. He claims, moreover, 
for English scholars special recognition as 
elucidators of the ‘ Aeneid.’ His general 
popularity must be limited by the diminu- 
tion of the number of those who can read him 
in the Latin, an evil for which the only 
remedy suggested is the indirect one of 
returning interest in poetry as an art. Of 
this interest Professor Gordon sees some 
signs and, uttering a welcome to them, he 
concludes with a fine characterisation of Vir- 
gilian art—‘‘ an art so pure that, like Light, 
it is a criticism of everything it touches.’’ 


T clxi, 351 and 395 two of our correspond- 


| Lord Vifcount Dunkeron, 


ents furnished us with information about | 


the origin of that “‘ estimable apple,’? Bram- 
ley’s Seedling; so that we were all the more 
interested to see it figuring so proudly in the 
account of last year’s ; Imperial Fruit Show 


set out in the December Journal of the Min- | 


istry of Agriculture. With Cox’s 


Orange | 


Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling carried off the | 


Silver Challenge Shield, and twice over the 





From the Universal Spectator and 


Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, January 1, 1732. 





The Hon. Hiacinthus Nugent, commonly 
call’d Lord Riverfton of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, who was outlaw’d (at Seven Years 
old) in the Year 1694, but by the Clemency 
of his prefent Maiefty, obtain’d an Act of 
Parliament to fue for his Eftate, has now 


of a very confiderable Eftate in the Coun- 
ties of Weft-Meath and Galway: which has 
heen poffeffed by his younger Brother for 17 
Years paft. 

The neceffary Orders are given out for 
holding a Chapter of the Moft Noble Order 
of the Garter at St. James’s, as formerly 
mention’d, for difpofing of the vacant 
Garters. 

A General Court of the Proprietors of the 
Bank of England will be held in a few Days, 
when the Court of Directors intend to take 
their Advice concerning the Building of a 
Houfe for carrying on their Bufiness. 


- . . . . . . . 


We hear that Orders are given to all 
Officers that are abfent from their refpective 


Regiments in Ireland to repair to their 
Pofts with all convenient Sneed. 
There is an Account from France, that the 


Mr. Kinnerfley, 
and Mr. Stuart, had made their Efcapes, as 
they were bringing from Tours to Paris; and 
that two of their Keepers were gone off with 
them. 

Laft Tuefday feveral Perfons being too 
venturefome on the Ice, on the Canal in 
St. James’s Park, fell in, and narrowly 
efcaped their Lives: A voune Man, who 
was an Apprentice to a Peruke-Maker in 
Weftminfter was drown’d. 
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: : oan the details mentioned in the Great Survey, a 
Literary and Historical population of not less than one hundred. 
N t It was but a fragment, not yet passed into 
- O eS. _ the possession of Avenels or Montacutes, of 





Tees ¥ Count Robert’s vast possessions; too modest 
BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. an estate for the great man’s occupation, and 
used probably by some official, some bailiff, 
engaged in the oversight of that part of his 
lord’s domains. 


HE history of a minor family whose origin 
is at present unknown; that had no 
great merit in itself; that rose in 1172 and | ae tae ee f 
was extinct in its senior line, if not alto-| ./7© Income, which would, of course, vary 
gether, circa 1290; would scarcely seem worth | to the Mager oe from the manor in 
compiling, much less, then, the ample record | a -_ cerned oes its value 
of it I have attempted to make, did it not | ~ W@S £12 a year: derived, of course, from 
also exemplify in some slight degree the | S°Urces not specified in the Survey itself ; the 
period covered and, incidentally, distinguish ¢Xerelse of those regalian franchises which a 
in so doing, the individual members of a fam- Quo Warranto jury of 1280 affirmed the 
ily that left some record of itself in twelve | lords of Staple had ever possessed and used 


English counties from such of their contem- | (Assize Roll 759, m, 13): gallows 2 and trial 
poraries as bore, in sound and varied spelling | of thieves, tumbril and pillory, with their 
confusingly a similar or identical name. forfeitures; frank-pledge, with its income; 

Robert of Briwes,! with whom the family | assize of bread and ale with its fines for 
began, is found first named in the Pipe Roll infractions; amercements of the manor 
of Mich. 1172, as having paid the sheriff courts; rents from subtenants and from a 
of Dorset and Somerset the 12s. 6d. demanded | mill; sale of stock and of produce, down- 
of him as the amount due de feodo de Monte | fallen wood, etc., etc. The manor in the 
Acuto, on his Montacute fee, to the Scutage Confessor’s day was worth £10, and doubt- 
of Ireland (20s. per shield), granted to the less now in 1172 had much increased in 
King for the invasion of that country the | value. 


previous year. This payment, five-eighths of | I have discovered nothing to show how 
the full tax, indicates that his fee, situate |Briwes, almost the least of the Mortain ten- 
where it was, was one of those parva feoda or | ants in Somerset, obtained his manor It 


‘‘ small” knights’-fees that characterized the | was not by inheritance, as will shortly be 
great Honor of Mortain (then in the King’s | seen. Nor did he possess it in 1166, it seems, 
hand) in those counties, as elsewhere, which | if the omission of his name from the Red 
owed to their chief no greater proportion of | Book of the Exchequer may be so inferred. 
scutage than this. His tenement was, indeed, | Probably he got it shortly afterwards, per- 
of that nature, was in fact that Domesday | haps in marriage—some reason for supposing 
manor of Stapeles or Staple which in 1086 | this will appear. Far more likely is it that 
the Conqueror’s half-brother, Robert, Count | he received it by the influence, even by the 
of Mortain, held in his own use in the Hun-/| grant, of Richard Topclive, Richard of 
dred of Abdick. It lay, says the ‘ Victoria | Ilchester, titular archdeacon of Poitou, a 
County History’ of Somerset. within the |; man much busied in the King’s service; who 
ancient limits of the Forest of Neroche, the | from 1167 till some two years after he had 
largest manor there. become Bishop of Winchester, was farming 

Some four miles south of Staple ran the | the fees of Drogo of Montecute in the Honor 
Devon border, and two miles or so north of |of Mortain in Somerset, Dorset, and per- 
it was the Hundred of Taunton, an epis- | haps elsewhere. Such a man required a de- 
copal fee of the Bishops of Winchester; a | pendable, trained staff of assistants; and so 
neighbourhood, this last, to exercise no little | Briwes, if not a native to the district, may 
influence on the fortunes of Briwes and his | have entered Somerset as one of his servientes 
descendants, | or bailiffs, 

In area, said Eyton—‘ Domesday Studies’ | The ‘ Wells Cathedral Charters’ shows him 
—the Manor was of some 1,400 acres; carrying | to have been, in the winter of 1174-5, one of 
in 1086, as I think can be calculated from | sixty witnesses, mostly laymen, local men of 
| some standing, to a confirmation granted by 





1The commonest form of the name. When | —_____—_____~ 
the quotations made have it otherwise it will | 2 There were thirty in use in Somerset in 1273, 
be italicised. ‘Quo Warr. Rolls.’ 
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Bishop Topclive to the church, not yet cathe- | 
dral church, of St. Andrew. About this | 
time, also, he gave the monks of the Priory 
church of the Holy Saviour at Bermondsey, 
for the souls of himself, his ancestors and 
successors, a confirmation of the church of 
Staple and all that pertained to it, which the | 
‘ Tllustrious Man, William, Count of Mor- 


tain,’? Count Robert’s son and heir, his pre- 
decessor in title had given, conceded and 


confirmed to them; and in addition he gave 
them a virgate of land which Robert the 
Priest held at Cheddon (Fitzpaine) 

This confirmation was not exactly as the 
monks had expected, and a fine (necessarily 
following an action) was later made in King 
Henry’s court between them and Briwes, by 
which the latter conceded for himself and his 
heirs, to them and their successors for ever, 
the advowson of the church so that as often 
as it became thereafter vacant. the monks 
should have the unquestioned right to present 
a clerk to the bishop of Bath for institution. | 

This, however, was not the end of the! 
matter, for in Richard’s reign Briwes, him- 
self resuming his former right, nresented his 
own clerk, William of Charentan, to the 
bishop of Bath, who thereupon admitted him | 
to the church. (See ‘ Bracton’s Note-Book ’). 

Clearly the monks had not kent to the terms | 
of the fine. | 

How the contention was eventually settled | 
belongs to the years 1234-36. 

In April, 1200, letters of simple protection 
were granted by charter to Robert of Briwes 
and John of Briwes jointly. The relation- | 
ship between the two is not stated, nor, of | 
course, the purpose of the grant or its term. | 
If, as I assume, the protection was given to | 
enable Robert, of Staple, stricken in health, 
to visit some foreign shrine with his son John3 | 
the journey was a short one for the son and | 
of small avail corporeally for the father ; for | 
John was again in England two months 
later, and is found in possession of the manor 
of Staple early in 1201. 

There is no record of his marriage; and of | 
his issue there is certain mention ‘only of | 
two: John, his heir, and Richard, his | 
brother 

He had paid scutage, as related, on his 
Montacute fee in 1172 at the usual rating | 
for ‘‘ small fees’? of the Honor of Mortain, 
five-eighths of the full current assessment per | 

3 The categorical evidence that. ' Seno of | 
Briwes was son of Robert does not appear till | 
thirty-five years later. 





| would give them of 2s. 6d, 


| assessed, as in the Pipe Roll of 1201. 


| half-fee of the Honor of Mortain— 


| as acting then and there, 
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scutum; but, though six of more scutages had 
been since then imposed, he appears not 
again assessed to that tax, for reasons I need 
not here suggest, till in 1200, when, a 
scutage of 26s. 8d. having been imposed on 
every knight’s fee for the expenses of the war 
in Normandy of that year. he, or more prob- 
ably, ‘the executors of his testament or 
his son, Robert, paid in full accepted dis- 


charge of his liability, 8s. 4d. only. (Pipe 
Roll 5 John). 
The rating in 1201 was, therefore, exactly 


half that of 1172, i.e., five-sixteenths of the 
full assessment. This remarkable reduction 
was due to no apparent diminution of the 
King’s land he held at Staple, but is to 
be explained, I think, in quite another way. 
To rid themselves of a troublesome eccen- 
tricity in rating, now permissible, as_ the 
Honor of Mortain had become merged in the 
Crown, the lords of the Exchequer had, it 


, cannot be doubted, obtained sufficient author- 


“ce 


ity from the King to re-classify these ‘‘ small 
fees ’’ as dimidia feoda, a reform acceptable 
to the tenants of them by the reduction it 
in the £ in scut- 
age rating; for it was on his dimidium feo- 
dum (at Staple) that Robert of Brieus was 
Misin- 
terpreting, intentionally or not, the purpose 
of the reform, the sheriff had sent him a 
demand for the amount of scutage due on his 
an inter- 
pretation that was to vex the barons of the 
Exchequer for many years to come. 

Some indication of Briwes’ suggested em- 
ployment by =arew (as archdeacon and as 
bishop) may also be inferred from the fact 
| that his son John in 1200 held the office of 
| Seneschal in the diocese of Winchester, a posi- 
tion he had, perhaps, already attained after 
| long service before we find him recorded in 
the “Rolls of the King’s courts in April, 1198, 
intermittently till 
|late in 1203 (as in fact would be one of his 
functions) as attorney at Westminster for 
| Topclive’s successor, Godfrey of Lucy, dur- 
ing such times as that lawyer bishop of Win- 


| chester was in his judicial capacity or on 


other affairs, elsewhere, his name _ being 


| spelled as variously in the records as one 


would expect to find Brieus, 
Breus, Brus, ete. 

Meanwhile, as appears from entries in the 
Curia Regis Rolls. John of Briwes had ac- 
quired early in 1199 possession of three hides 


of land at Bruton in Somerset which Wil- 


:— Briwes, 
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liam Revell and Hyllaria, his wife, had | 
lately forfeited to the King for some legal | 
contempt of law. 

An attempt they had only just previously | 
made, on 9 March, to replevin—redeem — | 
their land out of the King’s hand by pay- 
ment of whatever forfeit should be imposed, 
had failed; and yet within about a month of 
this date Revell had got not only his hands | 
back but Briwes had established in that | 
short while some legal interest in the estate | 
which by a fine made at Westminster he 
quit-claimed to Revell and his wife in con- 
sideration of 55 marks (not 60, as in 
Abbrev, Placitorum) to be paid him in in- 
stalments, the first due on Easter Day (18 
April) then next. 

This instalment the Revells failed to pay; 
and Briwes applying to court, 


session of the estate and its issues. 


report, quod solutio debiti debet fieri coram 
ets at Westminster, a precaution which, I 


think, declares the fictitious nature of 
Briwes’ interest in Revell’s lands. 
Some fourteen months later, in June, 


1200, after his journey abroad and return, 
Briwes is discovered in the Rolls of the 
King’s court at Westminster summoned with 
others on a charge of assault and robbery! 

Elias marescallus, perhaps a London post- 
ing-house master — I scarcely think a mere 
blacksmith—had, it appeared from the pro- 
ceedings, been on, his way with some of his 
men to complain to bishop Godfrey that 
halters on his horses had been cut and the 
animals turned loose from their stable, evi- 
dently on the episcopal domain. when he met 
“John of Briwes, seneschal of the bishop 
of Winchester ’’ and a party of men he had 
with him. The interview appears to have 
engendered some heat; and the marshal and 
his men were hustled | back on to the king’s 
highway. During the rough handling some 
of the marshal’s men complained of losing 
money. Hence the charge! The angry man 
had apparently returned at once to London 
and whipped out a writ. The letters of pro- 
tection issued the previous April had no 
doubt delayed the action. 

The case came on in due course, was men- | 
tioned in court and adjourned, and Hubert | 
of Anstey, to be heard of again, gave bail for | 
Briwes’ reappearance in court to answer the | 
charge. Nothing, however, is heard of this | 
again. 


| his younger son. 


the sheriff | 
of Somerset was ordered to put him in pos- | 
Et con- | 
cessum fuit coram justiciariis, concludes the | 


In October, 1201, being then in possession 
of his inheritance, he acquired bv a fine made 


| at Westminster from Richard of Briwes, his 


brother, after the usual preliminary sum- 
mons, the three virgates, one furlong and 
five acres of land the younger man possessed 
at Staple, in consideration of 40s, p.a. to 
be paid him or his heirs till John should 
convey to him or them land of that value 
elsewhere. (Somerset Fines). 

The fine suggests an arrangement by which 
the father had provided in his life-time for 
John, however, never con- 
veyed any such land to his brother, and, since 
Richard was suing him some four years later 
—the only evidence of this, and at first sight 
it seems no evidence at all, was John’s ap- 
pointment of an attorney to defend the action 
(C, R. R.)—it is probable that John was not 
keeping to the alternative money payments 
either. 

Another matter, not so easily to be disposed 
of, arose from a ‘wardship Bishop Godfrey of 
Lucy had given him (perhaps in 1199) of the 
land and heirs of Richard of Dunmede, an 
episcopal tenant. The grant, however, was 
not wholly in the bishop’ s power to make as 
Dunmede had also held something of the 
king; and Briwes found it advisable, some- 
thing disturbing him thereto, to offer, suc- 

cessfully, a palfrey to obtain the King’s con- 
firmation of the bishop’s grant (Oblates, 2 
John; Pipe Roll 46, r. 14d.). This appeared, 
no doubt, to have settled the matter; but 
four years later the disturbing element re- 
vealed itself again as Dunmede’s’_ widow, 
Florence, who had now herself offered at the 
Exchequer an extravagant 40 marks to ob- 
tain the custody of her Jate husband’s lands 
anl their children. (Rot. de Fin., 6 John); 
Moreover, she appears to have begun some 
sort of action against Briwes. To delay 
this he promptly offered at the Exchequer 
two more palfreys. These the Sheriff of 
Hants, to whom the proffer had been trans- 
mitted for collection, pressed him to deliver, 
but was later bidden to withhold his demand 
(Close Roll, 6 John) ; and in December, 1204, 
the widow having meanwhile failed to find 
security for her proffer, the King informed 
the Exchequer that John of Bryus had de- 
livered the palfreys to him; and ordered it 
| to stop any further action against him until: 
the bishopric, void since Godfrey of Lucy’s 
| death that year, was filled (Ibid., 7 John). 


L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 
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THE 
CHESTER WEEKLY-JOURNAL. 


S this, the oldest Chester newspaper, does | 


not appear in The Times ‘ Handlist of 
English and Welsh Newspapers,’ and some 


additional information to what is already | 
known of it is now available, it seems desir- | 


able to put the facts on record. Further 
details may be known to others. 
Hemingway mentions the paper in his 


‘ History of Chester ’ (1831), at p. 246 of vol. 


ii, as published in 1727, but corrects this to | 


“the latter end of April, 1721,” at p. 442. 
Mr. Henry Taylor, F.s.4., in a paper appear- 
ing in the Journal of the Chester Arche- 
ological Society, vol. xxi, N.S., p. 25, 
describes, with a reproduction of the title- 
page, No. 174, for Thursday, Sept. 5, 1724, 
and deduces that the paper probably first 
appeared early in May, 1721. The title is 
““The Chester Weekly-Journal; being a Col- 
lection of the most Material News both 
Foreign and Domestick.’’ The imprint of No. 
174 is ‘“‘ Chester: Printed by Wm. Cooke.’’ A 
view of Chester appears on the title-page of 
this number. 

Mr. Taylor mentions no other copy, but I 
have recently seen a bound volume containing 
a run of later numbers, in the possession of 
Mr. A. H. Arkle, o.B.£., of Birkenhead. 
The price was then 1id. a copy. The set 
comprises: Vol. ix. Nos. 1—12 (lacking No. 


3), March 15, 1726/7, to May 31, 1727; Vol.x, | 


Nos. 1—12 (lacking No 5.), June 7, 1727, to 
Aug. 23, 1727; Vol. xi, Nos. 2—11 (lacking 
Nos. 1 and 12), Sept. 6, 1727, to Nov. 8, 1727; 
Vol. xviii, Nos. 1—12 (lacking Nos. 3 to 6), 
April 9, 1729, to June 25, 1729; Vol. xix, 


Nos. 1—10 (lacking No. 8), July 2, 1729, to | 


Sept. 3, 1729. Reckoning back in volumes of 
twelve weekly numbers, volume one would 
have begun about May, 1726, but Mr. Tay- 
lor’s copy of No. 174, of Sept. 5, 1724, shows 
there must have been some new arrangement 
of numbering. The imprint of Mr. Arkle’s 
lot is ‘‘ Chester: Printed by W. [or Wm.] 
Cooke.’? The sub-title in 1727 was “ Being 
the freshest Advices Foreign and Domestick,” 
and this changed in vol. ii. to ‘‘ With the 
most material Advices Foreign and Domes- 
tick.”’ 
The size of the sheets varies, 
144in, by 103in. 

The contents are of the usual description, 
the local news being very meagre and mainly 
consisting of advertisements of sales and nos- 
trums, though some Cheshire and Lancashire 
racing and cock-fights are mentioned. 


The view of Chester does not appear. | 
but is about | 


| 


| The following (very abbreviated) notes on 
| William Cooke, the printer, are taken from a 
| paper which I recently read before the His- 
| toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire on 
|The Chester Stationers, Booksellers and 
Printers to 1800.’ 

William Cooke, printer, bookseller, and 
postmaster, of Chester (the Bishop of Canter- 
|bury, near the Eastgate); apprenticed to 
| Andrew Crooke, King’s Printer, in Dublin, 
for seven years; returned to Chester, his 
native place, and became a freeman (so he 
said, but not so recorded); set up a press, 
| buying, according to Thos. Gent. (‘ Life,’ 
etc., p. 84), the materials of the late E. Ince, 
about 1718; had lawsuit about 1726 with the 
Chester Company of Painters, Glaziers, Em- 
broiderers and Stationers, who endeavoured 
to prevent him from trading as a bookseller 
and stationer, not being a member of the 
Company. I have notes of a number of books 
printed by Cooke at Chester, He had no 
Greek type in 1733 and had to print in Eng- 
| lish characters. He seems to have died about 
the end of 1740 or early in 1741. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 


LITERARY CENTENARIES OF 
1932 


ITERATURE is well represented in the 
centenaries of 1932. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’) was born 27 
Jan., 1832; Louisa Alcott on Nov. 29, Sir 
Leslie Stephen on 28 Nov. and Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson on Dec. 8. Other literary celebri- 
ties born that year included:— James 
Franck Bright, Sir James Henry Ramsay, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, John Camden Hot- 
ten, and Charles Yriarte, historians; Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, Joseph Skipsey, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold, poets; and José Kchegeray, 
the Spanish dramatist. Novelists included 
Charlotte Riddell, Antoine Gustave Droz, 
and George Alfred Henty. Among scienti- 
| fic and theological writers were Stopford 
Augustus Brooke, Thomas Fowler, Georges 
Perrot, Julius von Sachs, and Sir William 
Crookes. 

Yet there are greater literary names in 
the deaths than in the births of 1832. Sir 
Walter Scott died 21 Sept.; Goethe, 22 
March; George Crabbe, Feb. 3; and Jeremy 
Bentham on 6 June. James Bisset, Philip 
Freneau, and Amelia von Helwig (Goethe’s 
| friend) were poets who died that year. 
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Novelists included William Godwin (Shelley’s 
brother-in-law) and Anna Maria Porter; 
historians, John Bigland, William Burney, 
Johann Cotta, and the popular Sir James 
Mackintosh. jAmong scientific or theological 





writers were William Brady, Georges Cuvier, | 


Sir John Leslie, the Rev. John  Lettice, 








| 


James Plumptre, and the famous commen- | 


tator, Adam Clarke. 
Many events of literary interest occurred 
one hundred years ago. 


Dickens began his | 


reporting career with the True Sun; Eliza- | 


beth Cleghorn Stevenson became Mrs. 
Gaskell; Fitz-Greene Halleck, the American 


poet, became private secretary to John Jacob | 


Astor; William Forbes Skene, the Scottish 


historian, became Edinburgh Writer to the | 


Signet ; David Strauss became repetent in the 
theological seminary at Tubingen; Thomas 
Hood removed to Wanstead; William Davis 


Ticknor, whose office became a rendezvous for | 


all the literary giants of America, began 
business as a publisher in Boston; John 


Madison Morton, author of ‘ Box and Cox,’ 
became a clerk in Chelsea Hospital ; Charles 
Tennyson Turner (Tennyson’s _ brother) 
graduated from Trinity, Cambridge; and 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal was begun. 
A short synopsis of some of the most inter- 
esting publications of 1832 may be of inter- 
est. Tennyson published a volume of poems, 
unfavourably received by critics: Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford completed ‘Our Village,’ and 
Southey his ‘History of the Peninsular 
War’; Jared Sparks commenced the Library 


of American Biography ; Hampden’s famous | 
Bampton Lectures appeared; and there were 


published Palgrave’s ‘ English 


Common- | 


wealth,’ Alison’s ‘ Principles of the Criminal | 


Law of Scotland,’ George James’s ‘ Henry 


Masterton,’ Dumas’ ‘ En Suisse,’ Hugo’s ‘ Le | 


Roi S’Amuse’ (‘ Rigoletto’’), Lytton’s 
‘ Eugene Aram,’ Samuel Maitland’s ‘ History 
of the Albigenses,’ Hawker’s ‘ Records of the 


Western Shore,’ Disraeli’s ‘ Contarini Flem- | 


ing,’ Runeberg’s ‘ Elk Hunters,’ Washing- 
ton Irving’s ‘Alhambra,’ Théophile Gautier’s 
‘ Comédie de la Mort,’ Whittier’s ‘ Remains ’ 


of Brainard, Sismondi’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Renaissance de la Liberté en Italie,’ Symes’s | 
‘ Principles of Surgery,’ Niebuhr’s ‘ History | 
of Rome’ (translated that year by Thirlwall | 
‘ Poems | 
Narrative and Lyrical,’ Alfred de Musset’s | 


and Hare), William Motherwell’s 


‘Un Spectacle dans un Fauteuil,’ Nodier’s 
“ Souvenirs de Jeunesse,’ James Kirke Pauld- 
ing’s ‘ Westward Ho!’, Mrs. Trollope’s 
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‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
Gerlach’s ‘ Sallust,’ William Gilmore 
Simms’ ‘ Atalantis,’ Sharon Turner’s ‘Sacred 
History of the World,’ Vigny’s ‘ Stello,’ and 
Topffers’ ‘ La Bibliothéque de mon Oncle.’ 
Bicentenaries of 1932 included the follow- 


ing births:— Johann Christoph Adelung 
(linguist and _ lexicographer); Edward 
Hasted and William Hutchinson (histori- 
ans), Luigi Lanzi (Italian historian) ; 


Paul Bitambe (French translator of Homer) ; 
Buat (French historian); Richard Cumber- 
land, George Colman the Elder, and Pierre 
de Beaumarchais (dramatists); Angelo 
Fabroni (Italian biographer); Willham 
Falconer (Scottish poet); and John Walker 
(compiler of the famous Rhyming and other 
dictionaries). 

John Gay died 4 Dec., 1732, and other 
writers who died that year were:— Thomas 
Boston (theological writer); Richard Brad- 
ley (botanist); Henry Brenner (Swedish 
writer); and. Bishop Atterbury (composer 
of Sacheverell’s famous Defence). 

Publications of 1732 were the completion 
of the ‘ Miscellanies’ of Pope and Swift, 
Bentley’s edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the 
famous ‘Le Glorieux” of Destouches, 
Goldini’s tragedy ‘ Belisario,’ Gottsched’s 
‘ Dying Cato,’ George Berkeley’s ‘ Alciphron,’ 
Le Sages’s ‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ Maffei’s 
‘Verona Illustrata,’ the completion of 
Hemsterhuis’ edition of ‘ Lucian’s Select 
Dialogues,’ and the commencement of Daniel 
Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans.’ Richard 
Savage was awarded £50 by the Queen for a 
birthday ode that year—and dissipated it in 
a week. Cruden, compiler of the famous 
Concordance, started his bookseller’s business 
in London. 

1632 was a memorable year in English 
literature. Besides Shakespeare’s second 
folio, Milton’s ‘ I] Penseroso,’ Ben Jonson’s 
‘Magnetic Lady,’ Philip Massinger’s ‘ Fatal 
Dowry,’ Francis Rowley’s ‘ A New Wonder, 
a Woman never Vext,’ Vega’s ‘ Dorotea,’ 
James Shirley’s ‘The Changes,’ Sandys’ 
| ‘Ovid’ and Galileo’s great work in favour 
of the Copernican system appeared that year 
and John Lyly’s songs were first printed. 
Sir John Suckling returned from the Con- 
tinent, where he had been fighting under 
Gustavus Adolphus (who was killed at Lut- 
zen in the same year). 

John Locke was born in 1632; also 
Spinoza, the great Dutch philosopher; Jean 
| Mabillon, theological writer; Baron von 
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Puffendorff, writer on jurisprudence ; Antoine | 


Teissier, historian; and Lancelot Addison, 
father of the greater Joseph. 
Brome, minor dramatist, died that year and 
two well-known poets—Edmund Waller and 
William Drummond—were married. 
Etienne Jodelle, and Jean Antoine de 
Baif, French poets, and Thomas Norton, the 
Bedfordshire poet, were born in 1532. ‘ The 
Chronicle of Giant Gargantua’ of Rabelais, 
and the final form of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando 
Furioso’ appeared that year. Luigi Pulci, 
the Florentine author of ‘Il Morgante 
Maggiore,’ was born in 1432. In 1332 Pedro 


Lopez de Ayala, Castilian hostorian, and 
Ibn Khaldrun, Arabian historian, were 
born, and 1332 is also assumed to be the 


year of the birth of Robert Langland, author 
of ‘ Piers Plowman.’ Hroswitha, a Bene- 
dictine nun who wrote comedies and Latin 


poems, was born exactly a thousand years | 


=e 
ago. 


H. T. Butcuer. 


(THE SURNAME MARTINEAU. — The 
fact that the honoured Huguenot name 


Martineau is a patronymic and originally | 


meant ‘‘ Martin junior’”’ (or, practically, 
““Martin’s son”) is not widely known. 
Among diminutive French suffixes are ‘‘ ot ”’ 
(as in ‘‘ ilot” and ‘‘ Henriot ’’) and ‘‘ eau,” 
from the Latin ellus, as in “ oiseau” (avi- 
cellus), ‘‘ agneau,’’ ‘‘ Riotteau ’’ (from Mari- 
otte), ‘‘ Robineau.’’ In several instances 
diminutive surnames of this sort run in coup- 
lets, Thus we have both Clemenceau and 
Clémendot (from Clément), Michaudeau and 
Michaudot, Perreau and Perrot (from 
Pierre), Martineau and Martinot. With the 


Richard | 


Readers’ Queries. 


ICHOLL’S ESSEX COLLECTIONS. — 
The late John Nicholl left at least six 
MS. volumes of monumental inscriptions, 
brasses, fonts, etc., of Essex, which he had 
gathered in the course of many years. Of 
these vols, i-iii are in the Library of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and cover only 
the western half of Essex. I should be very 
grateful if any of your readers could tell me 
where the other volumes are, relating to East 
Essex. 





H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


‘THE SHONKS EPITAPH, BRENT 
PELHAM. — I should be grateful for 
information regarding the epitaph on G. 
| Piers Shonks in Brent Pelham Church, 
Hertfordshire, The tomb of this worthy lies 
| in a recess cut into the north wall of the 
| church, and bears the following inscription in 
| Latin (I quote from memory) :— 
| Tantum fama manet Cadmi Sanctique Georgi 
Postuma ; tempus edax ossa sepulchra vorat. 
Hoc tamen in muro tutus qui perdidit anguem 
Invito positus Daemone Shonkus erat. 


There is also a neat rhyming translation in 
English which I cannot recall. 
Who was Shonks? What is the point in 


| the reference to Cadmus and St. George (in 
| itself a curious conjunction of names)? What 


“ce 


is the significance of ‘‘ who destroyed the 
snake ’’ (the Devil?) as applied to Shonks ? 
What is the point of “‘ invito Daemone ”’? 

I understand that a field in the village still 


| bears the name ‘‘ Shonks’s field.” 


last may be compared the Portuguese Mar- | 
tinho, and the Italian and Spanish Martino. | 


Miss C. M. Yonge 
Romanists have ceased to use the name Mar- 
tin for the very reason that the Germans love 
it—it belonged to the Augustinian monk 
Luther, 
Ernest HAamMppeNn-Cook. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


HANGING LONDON.—(1) Holborn Bars, 
E.C.1. The old portion of the Pruden- 


suggests that zealous | 


D. C. THompson. 


APTAIN ALEXANDER DRURY. — At 
clxi. 404, amongst the inscriptions from 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, occurs: ‘‘In 
memory-of Mrs. Mary Drury, relict of Cap- 
tain Alexander Drury, of the Royal Artil- 
lery.. Died 3 Jan.. 1830. Aged 35 years.” 
Can any reader tell me who this Captain 
Drury was? 
H. C. Drury. 


tim BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY.”’ — I should 


tial Assurance Co.’s building has now been | 


demolished, 

(2) 1-9, Lillie Road, Fulham, 
Auction Rooms, which had been located here 
for twenty years, were moved in December, 
1931, to 223-233, Fulham Road. S.W.6. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Mawer’s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| dard works of literature. 


be much obliged if you could ascertain 
from any of your readers the exact origin 
and meaning of the phrase ‘‘ A ’Busman’s 
Holiday,’’ and references thereto in any stan- 
I hhave searched 
the indexes of ‘ N. and Q.’ without success. 


PercitvaL G. WriGuHrt. 
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‘HE TREASURE AT NAVARINO. — 


What became of the project for rais- | 


ing the ships sunk (or their 
Navarino, 1827? 
about 1927. 

W. ABBATT. 


ONDON WHERRY-MEN.—In the second 
year of George II an Act of Parliament 

was passed regulating the watermen on the 
river Thames and therein were mentioned 
the ‘‘ wherry-men.’’ May I enquire of read- 


treasure) at) 
It was widely advertised 


ers the description of a boat used by these | 
of all material offered and it will be returned 


wherry-men ? 
Harry B. JOHNSON. 


BUCKINGHAM ROAD, WESTMINSTER. | 


—This thoroughfare is mentioned on an 
inscription from St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, 1807, clxi. 386. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


RBURY, MIDDLESEX. — This place is 
+ mentioned in a memorial at St. 
garet’s, Westminster, clxi. 388. 
it situated ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


ENRY BRIDGMAN, BISHOP OF 
SODOR AND MAN. — He was born in 
1615, and died in 1682. What is known con- 
cerning his second wife, Margaret ? 
C. Roy Hup.eston. 


ENRY NOWELL, GOVERNOR OF 
ISLE OF MAN. — He was Governor 
from 1673 to 1677. Wanted, details of his 
parentage and date of his death. Information 
concerning his wife, Margaret Litherland, 
would also be welcome. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


‘ PHODA: A DEVONSHIRE ECLOGUE.’ 

—Mr. John L. W. Page in his ‘ Ex- 
ploration of Dartmoor,’ published in April, 
1889, gives several quotations from a poem 
of this title by the late Lord Coleridge which 
he states was then unpublished. He describes 
it as: ‘‘a fine poem.” Has this been pub- 
lished since? If so, can particulars of the 
book be furnished by any correspondent? If 
not. where is the manuscript ? 


T. Cann HvuGuHeEs, F.S.A. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE AND MEN OF 
LETTERS.—I shall be glad to know 

of any articles or books (other than ‘ The 
Romance of the Civil Service’) containing 


Where was it situated ? 


the names of writers who were at some 
period of their lives Civil Servants. If these 
are not available, then lists would be ap- 
preciated. 

S. McKecunte. 


ISHOP CONNOP THIRLWALL. — I 
should like to ask your readers if they 
have in their possession any unpublished 
sermons, speeches or letters of Bishop Connop 
Thirlwall. The writer, a great-greatnephew 
of the Bishop, is writing the first full life 
of Thirlwall. The greatest care will be taken 


immdiately after copying, by registered mail. 
J. Connop THIRLWALL. 
THE DEVIL TAVERN, FLEET STREET. 


—In the Imperial Gazetteer for Eng- 
land and Wales (1866), vol. iv, p. 148, is 


| the following reference to the above tavern, 
1 Vize, 


Mar- | 
Where was | 
| met the Apollo Club and where the Laureates 
| recited their odes, and was taken down in 1788. 


The Devil Tavern stood at the head of the 
8. side of Fleet Street on the site of Childs’ 
banking office, the oldest banking house in 
London, was the place where Ben Jonson often 


Can any of your readers say whether this 
is the correct site of the tavern and give any 
information about it? I alwavs understood 


; the site was to the east of Childs Bank. 


ArtHur W. Marks. 


ANDERSON FAMILIES.—I should be 

glad if any reader who may have notes 
on Edinburgh and West Lothian families of 
Anderson, could give me the name of the 
parents, and issue, of the following per- 
sons :— 

1. James Anderson, probably a farmer, 
in Riccarton Carrie, 1570. He may have 
been the father, or grandfather, of a James 
Anderson, who was buried in Currie, in 


1671. 


2. Patrick Anderson m. Jean Rollock, 
22 Jan., 1607. 
3. John Anderson m. Catherine Ander- 


son, 4 May, 1643. 

4. David Anderson m. Mary Wauchope, 
15 June, 1643. 

5. James Anderson m. Elizabeth Heriot, 
25 Sept., 1649. 

6. Alexander Anderson m. Elizabeth For- 
rest, 16 March, 1670. 

7. .Andrew Anderson of Babrain, mm. 
Agnes Crawford, 26 Oct., 1707. 


8. James Anderson of Newbigging, bur. 
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Greyfriars, 1671. 
Also the names of the parents of 


Anderson, of Bonnytoun, who married Julia | 
Leslie, eldest daughter of Stephen Leslie, 


2nd Laird of Warthill, Aberdeenshire. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. 


‘\ONSTANTINE ESTLIN PRICHARD.— 
He was a B.A. and Fellow of Baliol, 
and a contributor to Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek 
and Rom. Biography,’ 1869. Any facts, in 
particular his father’s name, and the dates 
of his own birth and death, would be ap- 
preciated. 
A. H. ¢ 
‘Modern English Biography’ (Vol. 
His tather 
Bristol. The 
respectively 


| Boase’s 
vi.) contains an account of him. 
was James Prichard, M.D., of 
dates of his birth and death are 
1818 and 1869.] 
ALT OFFICER. — When was this office 
founded, and when did it cease to func- 
tion ? 
Re Wa we 
OSY PARKER.’’—I should be obliged 
for any information of the origin of the 
character, ‘‘ Nosey Parker.” I can find no 
reference to this individual in any Diction- 
ary, and have failed to elicit any informa- 
tion from enquiries elsewhere. 


L. W. CRAUFIELD. 
Lt.-Col. 
YOODSHER.”’ In March, 1562, John 


Knox, the Reformer, addressed a letter 
to the Earl of Bothwell, in which he used the 
following sentence: ‘‘ For, my lord, my 
grandfather, goodsher, and father have 
served your lordships predecessors, and some 
of thame have died under their standardis.”’ 

By using “ goodsher’’ immediately after 
the word ‘‘ grandfather ’’ it seems to be im- 
plied that he referred to his maternal grand- 
father. Is this to be accepted as the mean- 
ing of the word ? 

H. Askew. 

UTHORS WANTED —1. I shall be grateful 

to any reader who can inform me where the 
following can be found, and the name of the 
author :— 

To see the 

How kind! 


vacant chair, and think how good! 
and he has gone. 
JoHN PULLMAN. 


2. Who was the author of a small volume 
entitled, ‘Buds of Thought,’ “ By a Lady ’’? 
It contains original enigmas, charades, etc. 
Published 1844, by Bogue, Fleet Street. Printed | 
by Wood Brothers, Bath. 

T.-P::8. 


John | 


' reached our 


he . Ink hor ns, 
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Replies. 


FOUNTAIN - PENS. 
(cl xi. 409). 
HIS is not the first time that the entry in 
Fanny Burney’s diary—‘‘ And then T 
took a fountain pen, etc.’’ (18 Aug., 1789)- 
has given rise to the question of early forms 


of the fountain-pen. The indexes of 
‘“N. and Q.’98., x xi and xii; 11S., i and 
vil; and 12 8S. vi, allude to many replies 


which were prompted by a similar enquiry 
arising from the same source. The following 
is an attempt to collate the principal points 
of interest from the above contributions and 
to add to them a few notes which I have 
gathered from other sources. 

In some form or another, the principle of 
the fountain-pen has been applied since the 
middle of the seventcenth century, as is shown 
by an extract from the ‘Journal du Voyage 
de Deux Jeunes Hollandais & Paris en 
1656-58 ’ : — 

Nous fusmes voir un homme qui a_ treuvé 
une merveilleuse invention pour escrire com- 
modement. Il fait des plumes d’argent oi il 
met de l’encre qui ne seiche point, et sans en 
prendre on peut escrire de suite une demy main 
de papier; si son secret a vogue, il se fera riche 
en peu de temps, car il n’y aura personne qui 
n’en veuille avoir: nous luy en avons aussi 
commandé quelques-unes. Il les vends 10 
francs, et 12 francs & ceux quw’il s¢ait avoir 
fort envie d’en avoir. 

Whatever vogue was achieved by this 
French invention it does not seem to have 
shores for another half-century 
or so. I have found no earlier reference, in 
English, to a fountain-pen than that which 
appears in a booksellers trade-card, which 
was found inside the cover of a book, pub- 
lished about the year 1698. This advertise- 
ment was issued by ‘‘ Thomas Durston, 
printer and bookseller at the Sign of the 
Printing Press on Mardol head in Shrews- 
bury,” probably c. 1710-20, for according to 
Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers,’ Dur- 
ston is only known by one imprint, and this 
is dated 1714. It seems fair to assume that 
the fountain-pen was a recognised item in a 
country stationer’s stock by that time, and 
that the novelty of the invention had worn off 
by then, because no explanation of the term 
is given, and no description of the contrivance 
was considered necessary. It takes its place, 
without particular allusion, in the list of 

other ordinary stationery wares which reads : 
Fountain Pens, Wax 
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Wafers, Sandboxes, Standishes .. . 
man’s Ink Powder etc. etc.” 

In a translation from the French of a work 
by Bion entitled ‘ The Construction and Prin- 
cipal Uses of Mathematical Instruments,’ by 
Edmund Stone, published in this country in 
1723, is a description and an illustration of a 
fountain-pen. 
two caps screwed on to either end of it, not 
very unlike the pen of to-day except that the 
nib portion is apparently composed of a quill 
for it is directed that this ‘‘ ought to be well 


Hol- 


split, and cut, and screwed into the inside of | 


the little pipe.’? The ink was poured into 
the tube by means of a funnel, and the flow 
of it controlled by a screw working in the 
“little pipe.’’ 

This is evidently a very similar 
ance to that which is mentioned in ‘ The 
Fountain of Knowledge or British Legacy ’ 
(1750?). Here it is described as ‘‘ The Ex- 
peditious or Fountain Pen—— The pen is so 
contrived as to contain a great Quantity of 
Ink and let it flow by gentle degrees so as 
to, supply the Writer for a long time.”’ 

The ‘ N. E. D.’ provides a few more eigh- 
teenth-century references, the earliest of 
which is from 


of the Bible,’ published in 1725. This, how- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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1735, and he remained there until the houses 
on the bridge were demolished in 1760. He 
was famous for his make of writing-ink, and 
it is pleasant to know that this speciality is 
still manufactured by the firm which is trad- 
ing to this day under the stvle of Cooper, 


| Dennison and Walkden, in St. Bride Street. 


It consists of a cylinder with | 


contriv- | 


| known, but they 


It would appear that fountain-pens were 
quite inexpensive commodities at that time, 
if we may judge from an entry, dated 19 
July, 1750, in the recently published ‘ Pure- 
foy Letters,’ which reads :— 

Paid Mr. Blencow (the ironmonger of Brack- 
ley) for half-a-pound of gunpowder & a fountain 
pen, in full £00: 01: 06. 

Well before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury fountain-pens had been introduced into 
America for they are mentioned in a notice 
of a sale of cutlery advertised in the Massa- 
chusetts Gazette, 1 Jan., 1770. One pre- 
sumes from this that they had become widely 
evidently had not been 
brought to a very high state of efficiency as 


' we may gather from a passage in Samuel 


Mathew Henry’s ‘ Exposition | 


ever, consists only in the use of the words | 


“Fountain Ink-horns or Fountain Pens ’’ as | 


a simile by which the writer is attempting to 
explain the reservoir system of the ‘‘ candle- 
stick all of gold ’’ fitted with ‘‘ seven pipes to 


the seven lamps which are upon the top 
thereof.” Zechariah iv. 2. 
Despite these early evidences, eighteenth- 


century allusions to fountain-pens are scarce. 
In my collection of stationers’ trade-cards of 
the period, I have only found three: mentions 
of this commodity. The earliest is a card, 
which bears the engraved date 1740, of ‘‘ Ed: 
Bevins, stationer, at the Bible and Dove, Ye 
corner of Brownlow Street near Great Turn- 
Stile in Holbourn,’”’ on which he notifies his 
customers that he sells ‘‘ Brass Ink-horns, 
Best Wax Wafers, Shining Sand, Ink Pow- 
der, Pounce and Sand Boxes, Fountain Pens 
etc.”’ A similar list of 
including Fountain Pens, occurs on the trade- 
card of Coles Child who was in business at 
the ‘‘Blew Boar on London Bridge’’ from 1744 
to 1760. Anothercard is that of ‘‘ Richard 
Walkden, stationer, at The Bell on London 
Bridge, near St. Magnus Church.”’ and in a 
list of his stationery wares occurs ‘‘ Fountain 
Brass Pens.’’ 
engraved about 1750, as Richard Walkden 
had set up his shop on London Bridge before 





| scribes a make which 


stationery goods, | 


| 
| 


This trade-card was probably | 


| models. 


Taylor’s ‘ Universal System of Shorthand 
Writing ’ (1786) :— 

For expeditious writing some use what are 
called Fountain Pens, into which your ink is 
put, which gradually flows when writing, from 
thence into a common pen [?quill] cut short 
to fit the smaller end of this instrument; but 
as it is a hard matter to meet with a good one 
of this kind, I would recommend a steel or 
silver one that will write fine without blotting 
the curves of the letters. 

Another professor of shorthand, James 
Henry Lewis, author of the ‘ Flying Pen’ 
and other works on calligraphy and_steno- 
graphy, advocated the use of a pen of his own 
contrivance, He claims to have discovered 
and invented an improvement on previous 
In an edition of his ‘ System of 
Shorthand,’ published about 1820, he de- 
‘* appears to give great 
satisfaction and has obtained the patronage 
and approbation of every individual in the 
stenographic profession.’’ For this “ self- 
supplying petrified pen,” as he calls it, he 
claims that ‘‘ they never require mending and 
the elastic tube to which thev are attached 
furnishes a constant supply of ink for a whole 
day’s writing.”” By means of this inven- 
tion ‘‘ the artist . . . is enabled to pursue 


without interruption the most rapid flights 
of the most vehement orator and to sustain 
a continued and most vigorous attention dur- 
ing his loftiest and most extended efforts.’’ 
In another book by Lewis, ‘ The Best Method 
of Pen-Making ’ 


(1820) there is said to be a 
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frontispiece 
‘** Lewis’s Patent Fountain Pens 
had invented ‘ ‘between two and three years 
previously.’’ Unfortunately the only copy in 
the British Museum is of an 1826 edition 
which does not contain these illustrations. 
Two diagrams of ‘‘ The Lewisian Patent Self 
Supplying Pen for Shorthand Writers ’’ are 
to be seen in, an advertisement sheet at the 
end of his ‘‘ Craniological Lecture’’ on Short- 
hand, published in 1833. Lewis strove to 
perfect his invention, and on 20 Dec., 1819, 
he obtained a patent (No. 4426) for an im- 
provement relating to the ‘‘ caligraphic foun- 
tain pen.” A characteristic of these pens 


a9 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


illustrating five sdsieaiin of | 
which he | 


was that they were fitted with Lewis’s ‘‘ Elas- | 


tic Everlasting Points,” but unfortunately 
no clear description is given of the pen nor of 
the everlasting nibs. 

As the Victorian era advanced various im- 
provements took place. The rise of the metal 
nib industry made possible many new develop- 
ments. It was not until the eighteen-eighties 
that the fountain-pen began to approach the 


state of general usefulness that it has since | 


obtained, From then onwards the records of 
the Patent Office teem with devices for per- 
fecting the implement. A full account of the 
development of the fountain-pen during the 
nineteenth century, illustrated with num- 
erous diagrams, may be consulted by the 


{ 


curious in the Journal of the Roval Society | 


of Arts which contains the three Cantor Lec- 
tures delivered by J. P. Maginnis in October 
and November, 1905. 

The poet Tupper, who is said to have ‘“‘ dis- 
played considerable ingenuity as an inven- 
tor,” records one of his inventions in ‘ My 
Life as an Author’ (1886), 
its own ink... I had it made in silver, a 
long hollow handle ending with a conical 
point.’’ This sounds like a stylorraphic pen. 
It evidently was not a complete success, how- 
ever, for he admits that it ‘either grew 
clogged if the ink was too thick or emitted 
blots when too thin ’’- disconcerting vagaries 
which your querist. Mr. Epwarp Heron- 
Auten, and I, are well able to remember. 

AmBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 

Under “‘ Fountain, 6 b.’’ in the 
the date of the earliest quotation for Foun- 
tain-pen is 1823, from a Dictionary of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science; but when Pen 
is reached we get (Pen sb.2 ii, 4). under the 
date — from Matthew Henry, Exp. Bible, 
Zech, iv, 2, the following :— 


So acne without any further Care they re- 


‘* A pen to carry | 
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ceived Oil as fast as they wasted it (as in those 
which we call Fountain-Inkhorns, or Fountain 
Pens). 
Epwarp BENsLy. 
Borth. 


‘Portable fountain-pens to carry ink and 
write with, made and sold by E. T. Wil- 
liams, No. 13, Strand.’’—Morning Chronicle, 
June 11, 1788. 

This is more than a year earlier than the 
quotation from Fanny Burney. I wonder 


if her actual pen was one sold by Mr. Wil- 
liams? It looks likely! 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


See 11 S 
in 1770. 


i, 306 for fountain-pens for sale 


A. H. W.. Fynmore. 
In the Introduction to his edition of the 
Purefoy Letters (v, clxi. 413), p. xxvi., Mr. 
Eland quotes from Henry Purefoy’s accounts 
for 1750 payment to Mr. Blencow the iron- 
monger of Brackley, ‘for half a pound of 
gunpowder & a fountain pen & in full 
00.01.06,”’ by which we may gather that foun- 
tain pens were not dear in the eighteenth 
century. 
C. BE, H. 


At 11 8. v. 496 (June 22, 1912), a descrip- 
tion of the eighteenth century fountain-pen 
is given from ‘A New and Complete Diction- 
ary of Arts and Sciences, by a Society of Gen- 
tlemen,’ 1754. Sir James P. Maginnis, in 
his Cantor Lectures published by the Society 
of Arts, 1905, p. 69, gives an illustration of a 
fountain-pen from Edmund Stone’s transla- 
tion (1723) of Nicolas Bion’s ‘ Traité de la 
Construction et des Principaux Usages des 
Instruments de Mathématique’ (1723). 
Bion’s ‘“‘ plume sans fin” is called ‘‘ foun- 
tain pen” by Stone. Matthew Henry’s Com- 
mentary on Zechariah, iv. 2 (1710), supplies 
the earliest instance of ‘‘ fountain pen” 
quoted by the great Oxford English Diction- 
ary (under the word ‘ Pen’): ‘‘ So that witb 
out any further Care they received Oil as fast 
as they wasted it (as in those which we ‘call 


| Fountain Inkhorns, or Fountain Pens).’’ A 


| book by E. S. Bates. 
“O;,BD.| 


‘Touring in 1600,’ pub- 
lished in 1911, is said to supply evidence that 
fountain-pens were used by travellers at anv 


| rate in the seventeenth cntury. 






See also 11 S. i. 306, 395. 

Mr, William Le Queux stated in the Daily 

News, 15 Dec., 1922, that ‘‘ an old copy of 
‘The’ Country Housewife’s Family Com- 
panion,’ published in 1750, contains within 
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its covers a contemporary trade-card of a 


naming among 
’ Ke 


Stratford-on-Avon publisher, 
other articles on sale ‘ fountain-pens 


L. R. M. SrracHan. 
HE ‘‘GERMAN OCEAN ” (elxi. 425). — 


Did not the Romans—Caesar found Cie. | 


many had reached the upper status of barbar- 
ism, bordering on civilization—name the 
North Sea, the Irish Sea, the Bristol Chan- 
nel and St. George’s Channel, and the Eng- 
lish Channel respectively Oceanus German- 
icus, Oceanus Hibernicus, Oceanus Vergivius, 
and Oceanus Britannicus? Pomponius Mela’s 
book and map of the world (as then known) 
a.p. 50, gives Britannicus Oceanus, written 
the full length of the British Isles from 
** Thule ”’ to ‘ Cassiterides,’’ which latter 
appear to represent the Channel Islands. 
Donnus Nikolaus, Germanus, a German 
priest living in Ferrara, Italy, 
scholars, and devoting his labour to the im- 
provement of the text and maps of Ptolemy, 


to which he added twenty-seven maps in his | 


own edition, gives us three editions—(1) after 
1466 ; (2) about 1474; (3) before 1482,—of the 
“World Map,”’ on each of which we find 
what would appear to be Germanicus vari- 
ously printed over the North Sea. Also on 
(1) and (2) we find Ibernia S. (sic) over the 
Irish Sea, and on (1) Vergivius at the en- 
trance to the Bristol Channel, 
this name applied to St. George’s Channel. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
The sea that divides Great Britain from 
the Continent has had many 


manicum, and the Baltic had the same ap- 


pellation. In the reign of Charlemagne the | 
Occidentalis Oceanus bounded Western | 
Europe: in the eleventh century it was 


known as Oceanus Fresonicus or Britan- 
nicus: at the dawn of the Renaissance it was 
the North Sea. The Danes called the same 
stretch of water the West Sea as opposed 
to the East Sea or the Baltic, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
a sort of reaction in Germany against this 
practice and ‘‘ das Deutsche Meer ’’ became 
quite common. The word ‘‘ German ”’ does 
not actually appear in England till the six- 
teenth century, and the substantive preceded 
the adjective. But Mare Germanicum 


which was in use in the twelfth century prob- | 


ably never died out entirely, and it is the | 
virtual equivalent of ‘‘ the German ocean.’ 


5 ie 2 


amidst | 


whilst on (2) | 


names, In 
classical times it was known as Mare Ger- | 





| 

| I would suggest that Dr. J. M. Butiocu 
should refer to ‘ N. and Q.’ 12 S. xii., 52. 95, 

| corrigendum, 120, 176. 

| HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OHN MURRAY, LIEUTENANT R.N. 
(clxi. 175).—Under date 22 Aug., 1801, 
acting-Governor King forwarded a report of 
the examination of Murray,whom he describes 
as ‘‘a very active and deserving young 
man,’’ taken on H.M.S. Adamant, in Simon’s 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 9 July, 1800. The 
examination was carried out by J. Motham, 
' Thos. Larcom, and Roger Curtis, captains 
respectively of the Adamant, Lancaster, and 
| Rattlesnake; they describe Murray as ap- 
pearing “‘to be more than 21 years of age,”’ 

| and his sea service is given as under :— 


| Ship. Entry. Quality. Discharge. 
| Duke 9 June, 1789 Able Seaman 2 Dec., 1789 
Poly- 
phemus 10 Oct., 1794 Midshipman 7 May, 1797 
Apollo 8 May, 1797 Mate 27 Dec., 1797 
| Blazer 2 Jan., 1798 2nd master 26 July, 1798 


and pilot 
1798 Mate 9 July, 1800 


Murray produced certificates of diligence 
and sobriety from the captains of three 
vessels, and the examiners reported : 


Porpoise 7 Oct., 


He can splice knots, reef a sail, work a ship 
in sailing, and shift his tides, keep a reckoning 
of the ship’s way by plain sailing and Merca- 
tor, observe the sun and stars, and find the 
| variation of the compass, and is qualified to do 
the duty of an — seaman and midshipman. 
(Aust. Hist. Rec., Ser. 1, vol. iii, pp. 266-7). 

On 2 April, 1802, the Navy Board sent the 
Admiralty Commissioners a certificate of 
Murray’s servitude, ‘‘ by which it will ap- 
pear that he had not served six years on 
8 July, 1800, when he — his examination 
| for a lieutenant at the Cape of Good Hope.” 
| The letter points out that the Duke was not 
| in commission in 1789, and that when she was 
| in commission the following year, Murray’s 
| name does not appear in the records. King 

was advised that, in consequence of Mur- 

ray’s imposture, their lordships will ‘“‘ not 

give him a commission, nor will they allow 
| him to pass for an officer at any future 
period.’’ (Ibid., p. 487). On Anril 12, 1803, 
King wrote Sir Evan Nepean advising that 
Murray, in consequence of the arrival of the 
news of his imposture, had been superseded 
in the command of the Lady Nelson, at the 
same time stating that Murray declares he 
can satisfactorily clear the point up. 
| “* Should he be able to accomplish that ob- 
\ ject, I consider it but doing common jus- 


| 
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tice to his perseverance and good conduct, 
while he has had the command of the Lady | 
Nelson, to say that his future services in 
that vessel would be very acceptable to me 
and beneficial te the service that vessel iy 
employed on,’’ King declared, (Ibid., vol. 


p. 68). Murray had been tiansferred fo 
H.M.S Porpoise, on which vessel he was 2nd | 
mate, to the command of the Lady Nelson | 


on 10 Feb., 1801: he was superseded on 12 
April, 1803, and left Sydney on H.M.S. 
Glatton on 18 May, 1803. Murray’s 
pointment as an Admiralty Surveyor on his | 
return to England shows that he was able to | 
explain satisfactorily his erroneous _ state- 
ment of service or, in view of his services in 


Australian waters, was forgiven the imposi- | 


tion. 
Henry BATESON. 


ENRY WATERHOUSE (elxi. 101, 140, 
233, 285). — He was appointed 3rd 
lieutenant of the Sirius on Dec. 28, 1789, and 
after that vessel was wrecked returned to 
England. At Governor Hunter’s request, he 
was appointed second captain of H.M.S. 
Reliance, by which vessel Hunter travelled 
to New South Wales to take over the govern- 
orship, arriving 7 Sept., 1795. 
became commander of the Reliance, 
turned in her to England early in 
There is an error at the last reference cited 
above: Captain Arthur Phillip died at Bath. 
not Bristol, on 31 Aug., 1814, and _ was 
buried at the church of St. Nicholas at 
Bathampton. 


and re- 


Henry Bateson. 


T. BLAIZE (12 S. x. 65).—An antiquarian 
bookseller’s catalogue recently issued im 
cludes ‘‘ a series of very fine coloured Aqua- 
tints, brilliant impressions of the original 
issue of 1814, depicting not only the costumes 
worn, but also the occupations and diversions 
of the Yorkshire people, engraved by R. and 
D. Havell, after Geo. Walker.’’ The descrip- 
tion of one of these plates reads as follows :— 
BisHor Briaize. Fine plate shewing the pro- 
cession of Blaize or Blasius, the reputed inven- 
tor of the art of combing wool. Order of the 
procession: Masters on horseback; masters’ 
sons on horseback; their colours; the appren- 
tices on horseback in their uniforms; music; 
the king and queen: the royal family; their 
guards, etc.; Jason; the golden fleece; shepherd 
and shepherdess; foremen and_ wool-sorters; 
wool-combers two and two, with ornamented | 
caps, wool wigs, and variously coloured silvers. 


EF. . °C. 


NOTES AND ee 
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‘HE REV. WILLIAM JOHNSON  (clxi. 
425). — Son of Robert J.. of Liverpool, 
'gent.; b. 1769; St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
ee April, 1800, aged 30; B.A.. 4 Nov., 1803; 
30 May, 1821; Vicar of Mottram-in- 
Gime atirs, 1826-1840; died 2 Dec., 1840, 
aged seventy-one, There is a mural tablet 
in the church erected by some parishioners, 
which describes him as an able theologian and 
energetic preacher. Under a stained-glass 
| window is an inscription to his honour, 
| which also mentions his widow Mary, d. 25 


Feb., 1859, at Prestwich, Co. Lanes., aged 
| eighty -seven; also their son, the Rev. Wil- 
liam W ilbraham Johnson, M.A., Minor 
|Canon of Manchester Cathedral, who died 
2 Feb., 1864, at Broomfield, Salop, aged 
fifty-six, and their daughter Harriet Mid- 
| dleton Johnson, who died young. Further 
| details j in Earwaker, ‘ East Cheshire,’ vol. ii 


| pp. 124 and 133. 

Before presentation to Mottram the Rey. 
|Wm. Johnson had been incumbent of St. 
George’s Church, Manchester, and lived in 
Oldham Street. The son was at Manchester 
School, 1818; B.N.C., Oxford; B.A., 1829, 1st 
Class Mathematics and Physics: M.A., 1831. 
He died unmarried. See ‘ Manchester School 
(Cheth. Soc.), Vol. iii.. 130. 


R. S. B. 


ERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS (clxi. 
418).—At the end of this Charter of Free 
Warren (which is entered on the Charter 
Roll), the translation is “in short for our 
privy seal.’’ The words are, no doubt, per 
breve, which means ‘‘ by writ’’ (of Privy 

Seal). . 

R. S. B. 


HE WHITE HORSE OF KENT (elxi. 
375, 412).—The reference of 1611 kindly 
supplied by Mr. HaAnnen at the second refer- 
ence disposes of a suspicion that the Kentish 
horse was identical with the Hanover (or 
Brunswick) White Horse, and that it onlv 
dated back to George I. In the Student's 
Hume (p. 56) is shewn a medal of ‘‘ The horse 
of Brunswick springing from Hanover to 
England,’’—and landing in Kent. The Han- 
over Horse appeared on the royal arms for 
about a hundred and thirty years, and on our 
medals, orders, and military uni- 
forms, It appeared on the bearskin-caps of the 
grenadiers and drummers of the 50th Foot, 


| the Kentish Regiment, and the white horse, 


| to-day still appears on some regimental uni- 
| forms. 
The legend that the Kentish horse was the 
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banner of Hengist and Horsa is said by the 
‘N. E. D.’ to be a theory of later writers. It 
is not mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle or 
by any Saxon or Norman historian, The 
white horses cut on the hills of Berks and 
Wilts are said to represent the Saxon horse, 
although the badge of the West Saxons was 


a dragon. Why should the badge of the Jutes | 


of Kent be cut on Wessex hills? Lytton’s 
novel ‘ Harold’ savs the men of Kent fought 
at Hastings under ‘‘ the Pale Charger,” but I 
can find no historical account of the battle 
that says so. ‘‘ The Golden Dragon of Wes- 
sex ’’ is referred to. but not the horse of Kent. 

There is no allusion in Bede. Geoffrey of 


Monmouth, Chaucer, Caxton, or Shakespeare | 


to the Kentish horse; nor is it mentioned in 
accounts of the risings of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Cade or Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
pamphlets, which at times mention banners 
and uniforms, have no reference 
badge in their accounts of the Kentish risings 
during 1642-1648. 

Even the Histories of Kent bv Lambard, 
Harris and Hasted make no mention of the 
rampant horse, nor does Ingoldsby or that 
great Kentish man Charles Dickens, who 
must have known the sign well. 
even allude to any ‘‘ White Horse Inn’”’ in 


Kent, but only to a White Horse Cellar in | 


London (‘ Bleak House’). There are, how- 
ever, inns of this name in Kent 
where, and they are probably so called after 
the royal White Horse of Hanover. Of the 
token coinage for Kent (1650-60) only four 
examples out of 486 tokens bore a horse, and 
of the tokens of 1794 there are only five with 
a horse—none having the Invirta motto. 
When was this motto first associated with the 
badge ? 

The ‘‘ Rampant Horse and Invicta” be- 
came the trade mark of Aveling and Porter, 


and was first put on their engines about 1852. | 


In heraldry there are very few Kentish fam- 
ilies with a horse for crest. The old family 
of Dering had as crest ‘“‘a ‘horse passant 
sable ’’—a black horse, and not the White 
Horse of Kent. 

There does not seem to be very much pre- 
Hanoverian evidence for Kent’s rampant 


horse, and I should be glad of further infor- | 


mation prior to 1611. Speed, no doubt, had 
some authority for the shield that appeared 
on his title-page. 

G. H. W. 


ALEIGH AND ‘THE COLUMBIAD’ 
(clxi. 390, 463).—About 1780, Joel Bar- 


low, of Connecticut stock. conceived the idea ! 


The Civil War | 


to Kent’s | 


He does not | 


and _ else- | 


of writing a poem which was to record all the 
great events that had taken place upon the 
American continent. To earn a living he be- 
came an army-chaplain, and preached so well 
| that he had the honour of dining with Wash- 
ington. In his leisure time he produced 
enough heroic couplets to justify an appeal 
for subscriptions, but money came in so 
| slowly that it was clear that the public would 
bear the non-publication of his projected 
poem with serenity, Hence it was not till 
1787 that a small octavo volume dedicated to 
his Most Christian Majesty Louis the Six- 
teenth, King of France and Navarre, and en- 
titled ‘The Vision of Columbus,’ made its 
appearance and gave the author an undoubted 
position in literarv circles in the United 
States. In all his subsequent wanderings in 

Europe, Barlow continued to elaborate his 
work, which he finally produced in 1807 in a 
much embellished quarto volume called ‘ The 
Columbiad.’ Probably no book so superb in 
its accessories of paper, binding. typography 
and illustrations had ever been issued by the 
| American press; it had twelve full-paged steel 
engravings, and instead of the dedication to 
Louis, whom Barlow had helped to decapi- 
tate, was inscribed to the American inventor 
| of steam navigation, It was issued by Con- 
rad and Co., of Philadelphia, and two years 
| later was published in London. A spirited 
poem, in which the author relates how Wil- 
liam Tell 

Picks off the pippin from the smiling boy 
could hardly die at once, and a revised edition 
of the ‘ Columbiad ’ appeared in 1814 in Bal- 
timore, 

Barlow is more interesting than his short- 
lived epic. His hatred of kings won for him 
the admiration of the French revolutionists 
and the title of ‘‘ French citizen.’’ As Amer- 
ican consul in Algiers he made a successful 
treaty with the Dey and in 1811, when there 
was a bitter quarrel between France and the 
States, he was sent as minister to Paris. The 
Duke of Bassano summoned him to Vilna so 
that he and Napoleon might sign a treaty, 
but when he arrived the Grand Army was 
in full retreat, and he was involved in the 
disaster. He succumbed to fatigue, bitter 
|cold and a diet of frozen bread and frozen 

wine, dying of inflammation of the lungs at 
—- near to Cracow on Christmas Eve, 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


| OHN CAMPBELL, H.M. CUSTOMS, 
INVERNESS (clxi. 426). — I have a 
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number of papers iii to the Rosses of | 
Balkail, but in none of them does the name 
of John Campbell occur. 
Ross’s name occurs early in the eighteenth | 
century, but his wife was Jean Buchan of 
Leatham. My _ great-great-great-grand- | 


mother was Mary Ross of Balkail who mar- | 


ried the last Neilson of Craigcaffie. Should | 
these papers be of interest to Mr. Srton- 


ANDERSON [| should be clad to send them to 
him privately ; 
which would interest me. 

R. Covstn. 


IDELIGHTS ON MACAULAY AND THE 
YE HOUSE PLOT (clxi. 417).—I have 
read this article with interest, and with refer- 
ence to it I should like to mention that Eliza- 
beth Gaunt was the daughter of Anthony 


Fothergill of the Fothergills of Ravenstone- | 


dale, Westmorland, 


of Ravenstonedale,’ apparently taken from 
Macaulay’s first volume of his history. 

It appears that she suffered death bravely, 
being, I believe, the last woman burned at 
Tyburn, 

Ropney BaRRIe. 


ANOY (clxi. 423).—In this case the sculp- 

tor of the tombstone ran the article 
“an ”’ on to the noun ‘ oy,’’ which, as Mr. 
Duncan suggests, means grandchild. 


J. M. Buttocn. 
amg CHURCHES  (clxi. 


H. W. is referred to ‘Ruined and 
Senectal Churches,’ 1908, by Lucy Elizabeth 
Beedham, published by Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., and to the latest 
work on ‘ Ruined Norfolk Churches,’ by C 
J. W. Messent, published by H. W. Hunt of 
Norwich, 2s. 6d. This latter book of refer- 
ence to 240 ruined churches in Norfolk has 
a preface by G. M. MacDermott, Archdeacon 
of Norwich, and was only published so re- 
cently as last December, a book well worthy 
the attention of the student of ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


Harry B. Jonson. 
Great Yarmouth. 


RYDEN: ALDERNE: MAYO, 1666-1708 | 
(clxi. 373, 412). — Enclosed is an ex- 
tract from Havergal’s ‘ Monumental Inscrip- 
tions in the Cathedral Church of Hereford,’ 
p. 15, which will, I believe, give P. D. M. 
the information he requires. 


Hune juxta locum tacito sepulchro . 


A Major John | 


he also may have particulars | 


445).— | 


| Margaret Charlotte 


.. dor- ! 


| mit Thomas Alderne Armig. Qui proeter et 
| irenarcha necnon hospitii divi AEgidii custos, 
|apud Herefordiam fuit dignissimus urbis 
| istius antiquae, et invicta fidelitate clarae. 
Olim praesidium et et decus, jam desiderium 
et dolor. Dubium est an legum peritior, an 
pacis fuit studiosior, lance tam justa munis- 
travit jura, caritate tam sedula elaboravit 
pacem, Tres duxit uxores; Elizabetham filiam 
Edwardi Honywood, de Evingtona in Com 
| Cantii_ Baronetti. Bleanoram filiam Johannis 
| Guise de Abotscourt, in com Gloucest : armigeri. 
| Martham filiam . Austin, armig: viduam 
| Henrici Dryden de Londino generosi. 

| Duos tantum filios ex consorte ultima super- 
| stites reliquit Thomam et Edwardum. Thomas 
natu maximus paternae memoriae hoc sepul- 
chrale marmor D.D. 


Christi 1717 
obiit 3 Octr. Ao 
AEtatis 680 


There is a good account | 
of her in the book entitled ‘ The Fothergills | 


| 

| On a large, well-carved white marble. Shield 

| gone. Dun, 574. 

F. C. Morgan. 
HE REV. JOHN BIRD (clxi. 391).—A 


clergyman of this name was curate of 
| Bew castle in the eighteenth century. A Rev. 
| John Bird was concerned with the education 
| of Mr. John Hill of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (B.A. 1821; M.A. 1824) as a private 
coach, Mr. Hill’s voluminous MSS. on 
Westmorland are contained in nine volumes. 
The Index to Vol. v. refers to notes on the 
Bird family of Brougham which might be 
useful to your correspondent. An account of 
the MSS. will be found in the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian Society (O.S. ix, 14-28). I do not 
know the present resting-place of these MSS. 

T. Cann HuGHgEs, F.s.A. 


Lancaster. 


There is an interesting reference to the 
Rev. John Bird, vicar of St. Mary’s Car- 
lisle, in ‘ Round Carlisle Cross,’ 2nd series, 
by the late James Walter Brown. A copy 
of Sir Walter Scott’s marriage certificate. 
extracted from the registers of St. Mary’s 
Church, Carlisle, is given. It runs as fol- 
lows :— 

Page 52. [The year 1797]. 

(No. 197). Walter Scott of the Parish of St. 
Andrew’s, in Edinburgh, Esqre., Bachelor, and 
Carpenter, ‘of this Parish, 
Single Woman, were Married in this Church 
| by Licence, this twenty-fourth Day of Decem- 
| ber, in the Year One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Ninety-Seven 

By me 
J. Brown 
This Marriage was solemnized between Us 
Walter Scott 


M, Charlotte Scott, late Carpenter 
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in the presence of 
Jane Nicolson 
John Bird 

The Rev. John Brown 
Cathedral Minor Canons. 

When Miss Carpenter and her companion, 
Miss Jane Nicolson, a grand-daughter of the 
famous Bishop Nicolson, were on a visit to 
Gilsland, they made the acquaintance of the 
Rev. John Bird, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Car- 
lisle, and Mrs. Bird, 

Mrs, Elizabeth Halton, widow of Thomas 
Halton, and niece of the Rev. John Bird, in 
a short account of her recollections printed in 
a booklet written in 1870 by the then Vicar 
of the new Church of St. Mary, says: — 

My Uncle and Aunt Bird met with Miss 
Nicolson and Miss Carpenter at Gilsland, where 
they were mutually pleased with each other 

. . My Uncle Mr, Bird, had the parish 
church of St. Mary’s—partly under the roof of 
the Cathedral—where he did duty, and, I 
believe, there married Sir W. Scott and Miss 
Carpenter. 


was one of the 


It will be seen from the marriage certifi- | 


cate that Mrs. Halton was wrong in _ her 
belief, as the Rev. John Bird only acted as 
one of the witnesses of the ceremony. 

He was the incumbent of St. Mary’s, Car- 
lisle, from 1783 to 1801. 

Mrs. Halton, born 1786, was the daughter 
of Henry Dobinson, solicitor, of Carlisle, 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


HE BAKING OF PERUKES (clxi. 389). 
—Perhaps the reference is to the process 
of tightening the curls of the peruke, which 
were wound round hot pipe-clay rollers and 
then heated. Fairholt gives a reference to 
“ Wig-curlers ’’ by Syer Cuming in the Jour- 
nal of the Archeological Association, Vol. 
XXXil, 
Watter E. GawTHorp. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


QWING RIOTS (clxi. 299, 336, 376, 427). 
— The following is from the Evening 
Standard of Oct. 7, 1830 :— 


We deeply regret to state that the spirit of 


country. Many threshing machines have been 
destroyed. Many farmers have consequently 
been ruined and are having to apply to the 
parish for support. So intent on destroying 
one machine at Ewell, Surrey, were these ras- 
cals that not a fragment more than a foot 
long was left. 
LeonarD C, Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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The Library. 
Railway Literature, 1556 - 1830. By R. A. 
Peddie. (Grafton and Co. 10s, 6d. net). 
WE are glad to draw attention to this use- 
ful compilation, which should form the 
nucleus for a definitive bibliography of the 
literature of railways. The author facili- 
tates additions by printing his list on one 
side only of the paper, and calls upon all who 
make use of his book to take note of any- 
thing on the topic that comes under their 
observation. He has searched through the 
principal libraries in Great Britain and 
America, in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, and in the Kaiserliche Patentamt at 
Berlin, for alJ books, pamphlets and articles 
on the subject of railways belonging to their 
evolutionary period. A great majority of 
those listed here are to be found in the Brit- 
ish Museum; neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
are seen to furnish any items, but this may 





‘simply mean that what they possess is also 


| has had to omit, Mr. 
; | Private Railway Bills as y i - 
insubordination has again broken out among | y these were intro 
agricultural labourers in many parts of the | 


at the British Museum, which for reasons of 
convenience is quoted in preference to other 
libraries, 

The list begins with the 1556 edition of 
Agricola’s ‘De Re Metallica libri xii,’ of 
which, in a period of a hundred years, six 
editions are entered, two of them being Ger- 
man, and one Italian. The railways here in 
question are in mines. In the thirties and 
forties of the eighteenth century we come to 
Ralph Allen and his “‘ carriages . . . to carry 
stone ’’ at Prior Park, near Bath. Then 
come ‘‘ waggon ways’’; ‘‘ rail ways” con- 
nected with canals and collieries; tram (in 
one instance called ‘‘dram’”’) road; and the 
Surrey Iron Railway. The entries after 
1796 fall in year by year, increasing some- 
what as we proceed, tiJ] with the year 1824 
we come to a jump from a dozen entries or so, 
to near two score, and thereafter the very 
titles show that it wants but a touch to set 
the railway system going. 

In noting what sources of information he 
Peddie mentions the 


duced into Parliament. It would seem there 
exists but one collection of them—naturally 
so, perhaps; and it is in the Victoria Tower 


| amongst the records of Parliament. not open 


| existence. 


to the public except on payment of a fee. 


| There is some doubt whether the Bills of date 


prior to 1834, the year of the fire. are still in 
Since many private bills never 


| became Acts, and since those which did first 
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underwent amendment, research among them 
might furnish a good deal of matter worth 
having, and it is certainly to be wished that 


some examination of the collection should be | 


made, 

An Essay concerning, the Understanding, 
Knowledge, Opinion and Assent. By John 
Locke. Edited by Benjamin Rand. (Mil- 
ford: Harvard University Press. 15s. 
net). : 

‘HIS is a draft, hitherto unpublished, of 
his ‘ Essay concerning Human Under- 


standing,’ drawn up by Locke nearly twenty | 
years before the publication of the revised | 
and completed Essay, with which the world is | 


familiar. The original MS. of the draft is in 
the Lovelace Collection; and Dr. Rand has 
worked upon a:photostat copy of it. 


text of the MS.,.and of two versions of the 


short title—‘‘ Intellectus 1671 J. L.’’; ‘‘ De | 
An Essay ’’—writ- | 


Intellectu humano 1671 
ten respectively on the first and following 
pages of the MS, Dr. Rand has made study 
of the draft ci easy to the student by plac- 
ing textual references to the first edition of 
the ‘ Essay’ at the head of the correspond- 
ing sections as these are found in the draft. 
The development of the work, however, in- 
volved a good deal of re-writing, and also 
re-arrangement of several parts. Dr. Rand’s 


introduction, which analyses the draft by | 
groups of sections, gives all the details of this | 
re-working, and calls attention likewise to a | 


passage or two, notably the animadversions 
upon the Church of Rome, which Locke ended 
by striking out. To the scholar who makes 
Locke a special subject this will be found a 
useful book: the general reader will, perhaps, 
if he chooses to come to close quarters with it, 
be less struck by development or change than 
by the high proportion of matter which the 
author after so long an interval was able to 
retain unchanged, 


Romani Poems, By John Sampson. 
ford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


(Ox- 


T is not difficult, with the aid of the trans- | 


little way into the 
meaning, and .even into the quality, of 
these Romani verses. Though the syllables 
are strange, the stanza-schemes, the beats of 
the verse, and the rhymes are those of our 
own poetry. The themes are drawn chiefly 
from love, and they are treated, so far as an 


lations, to enter a 
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| outsider to the Romani tongue can judg.’ 


| from the versions, with a conspicuous feeling 
| for form, The general character of the bool 
is pagan, and often sly, with some perhar 
| exaggerated riddling, and some rather shal 
humour, based on derision of ideas current 
|dissenting chapels, The  straightforw 

| pieces—those that sing of death—have vigoi 
‘and escape being unduly pathetic. N 
perhaps the best in itself, the one which 
seemed to us to express best the Gypsy was 
that about the poor foolish moon and _ her 
lovers. , 


The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought. By 
F. M. Cornford. (Cambridge University 
Press, 2s. net). 

The Rise and Progress of Classical Arche- 
ology. By A. B. Cook. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. net). 


WE have here the two inaugural lectures ot 

the Laurence Professors respectively of 
Ancient Philosophy and Classical Arche- 
ology—chairs founded by the bequest of the 
late Sir Percival Maitland Laurence. Pro- 
fessor Cornford works out the difference be- 
tween Ancient Philosophy and Modern 
| Philosophy as developed since Descartes, con- 
| trasting the ancient study of, or search for, 
the true nature of things and their inherent 
properties with the modern studv of their 
behaviour and their relations with one an- 
other. <A principal interest in this fine essay 
is the account of the assumptions underlying 
ancient logic. 

Professor Cook gives us a lively and, for 
the scope at his command, a substantial his- 
tory of Archeology beginning virtually with 
Petrarch. The history of many pursuits 
serves as effectively as that of Archeology to 
illustrate what Science has done in the way 
of raising or changing standards of achieve 
ment, and perfecting method, but few show so 
well the nature and quality and value of the 
sound work done in pre-scientific days. This 
— does pleasing justice to that earlier 
work, 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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